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E sat there, the three of us, in 
the great, dim living room of 
the old Joubert camp, and 

played audience to Wabo and Terry. 
The Indian squatted on a red Navajo 
blanket before the fireplace, and to the 
dull, thudding accompaniment of his 
deerskin drum, sang his fierce war song. 
Tt consisted of one Indian word. It 
began high, and dragged low and lower ; 
it was repeated over and over again 
monotonously, maddeningly, until no 
wonder Valerie, with her shattered 
nerves, screamed out against it in the 
end. 

“Ungitchedah—heyah heyah—heyah 
heyah ah ah heyah——” 

All of the old Indian’s queer, glitter- 
ing attention was concentrated upon 
Terry; now he paused, bent his ear for 
his master’s echo, and Terry, still to the 
beat of the drum, gave it back to him 
in the identical key. 

The firelight from pine logs hit their 
two faces, and climbed inadequately up 
the shadows of the high-ceilinged room 
—a ceiling which lost itself, beyond 
rough rafters, in a remote peak, where 
bats flew at night, to the terror of Va- 
lerie, and where hung pale ghost shrouds 
of cobwebs, which no broom could reach. 
Those cobwebs were as old, I thought, 
as that old tragedy because of which 
the camp had been closed these many 
years. Sitting there, in our absurdly 
incongruous evening clothes, the wilder- 
ness intruded upon us; intruded in the 
lapping of Georgian Bay waters against 
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the rocks of our island, on the one side, 
in the sawing cry of a whippoorwill 
from the mainland, on the other side; 
intruded, most of all, in Wabo himself. 

It would be hard to imagine two fig- 
ures more itterly dissimilar: Wabo, in 
dirty woolen clothes and dirty moccasins, 
with wild eyes in a face old with nearly 
a century of years, and with the wind 
and the sun and the rain, a face some- 
how like one of those old, red-dyed In- 
dian sails, creased, and wrinkled, and 
faded to a dull mahogany; and beside 
him, Terry, young and beautifully cop- 
pered by the sun, Terry in dinner jacket 
and patent-leather shoes, and with the 
makings for a highly sophisticated 
cocktail at his elbow! Yet, in spite of 
the strange dissimilarity, did I imagine, 
for a moment, a stranger likeness in 
those two faces, almost a kinship? 

For Wabo was teaching him, with 
the same incredible patience he had had 
for Terry ever since the latter’s arrival 
at the camp. He might have been a 
grandsire instructing his grandson in 
the traditions of the tribe, giving him 
things vitally necesary for him to know, 
and cherishing great expectations of his 
pupil. The rest of us were, as we had 
been from the first, mere shadows to 
Wabo, existing only in our relations to 
Terry. Now the battle song rose in 
power and fierceness, and I saw the 
blood stir under Terry's cheek, as I have 
seen Frenchmen, exiled from home, 
kindle to their own “Marseillaise.” The 
old Indian’s black eyes burned out at 
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Terry, and Terry's black eyes burned 
back at him. For Terry, of bubbling 
gayety, was giving back to old, half- 
cracked Wabo his own seriousness, 

It was then Valerie put her two hands 
over her ears and shrieked, like the 
spoiled and adorable child she is: 

“Stop it! Stop it, I say! I won't— 
listen——” 

Wabo deliberately ended his song on 
a nerve-shattering, falsetto yell. Terry 
threw back his head to the challenge of 
that battle cry, then turned, all contrite 
solicitude, to Valerie. 

“I'm sorry, dear.” 

“If it meant anything—but it doesn’t 
mean a thing at all—just gibber!” Va- 
lerie’s cheek accepted Terry’s shoulder, 
but her nervous hand hammered at his 
back for emphasis. She is a product of 
the modern age, is Valerie Pool; for all 
her cool-sounding name, there is not a 
shred of repose in her. 

But now Wabo contradicted her 
woodenly, in what, I suppose, was the 
longest speech of his life. 

“Tt is the song of the killing, the— 
how you say—the massacre,” he said. 
“Meester Joubert here, he know. The 
white man, he come with his many 
in one great canoe, and he try to drown 
us out with his river song. The mission 
man, he comes with his song to the 
white Manitou, and he try to drown us 
out, too. Bah, they no drown us! Al- 
ways the song of the massacre, it rises 
above those other songs, like the song 
of the great falls swallow the song of 
the little falls. It is the song of the 
great massacre, the tribe song! Mees- 
ter Joubert, he knows!” 

For a moment T had been flashed 
keenly back to the old trading days: 
brigades of the Northwest canoe moving 
down some quiet, inland lake to the 
thythm of a forgotten French chantey, 
and to later days of missionaries and 
murderous uprisings. I stared at the 
old Indian’s impassive face, marveled at 
his power of calling up the past. But 
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then I realized that Wabo himself 
existed in that dead past; that old in- 
trusions and old bitternesses, things that 
reached far back of his own memory, 
into the history of his beloved race, were 
more real to Wabo than the living pres- 
ent. That, you sce, was Wabo’s mad- 
ness. 

“But what does it mean?” Valerie 
persisted irritatingly. “Ungitchedah— 
ungitch_——” 

“It means,” said Terry dreamily, 
“the bravest man—I am the bravest 
man.” 

“Just that—‘I am the bravest man’— 
repeated forty million times? A boast?” 

“Yes, a boast,” Terry agreed. 

“Why, that’s the most conceited song 
I ever heard!” laughed Valerie. “But 
how do you know it means that, Terry ?” 

“Why—I just know.” 

“Wabo told you?” 

“No, Wabo didn’t tell me.” 

“And it's right?” she persisted, 


ing. 

“Right, Wabo?” 

“Meester Joubert, he know,” nodded 
the Indian significantly, 

“But I don’t see, Terry, how——” 

“Now, never mind, dear; it’s nothing 
—instinct, I guess. Ann, won't you 
pour her the least drop of that sherry? 
She’s trembling all over again.” 

“She shouldn't,” I protested, while 
complying. “The doctor said——” 

“Good show, anyhow,” yawned Mi- 
chael. “Fire water, Wabo, old chief?” 

Mfchael insists upon making light 
of Wabo, treating him like a funny-page 
Indian, for all my private protests. I 
might say here that Michael is my hus- 
band, and that he and I were chaperon- 
ing Terry and Valerie, who is Terry's 
fiancée, on this summer camping trip. 

But Wabo accepted his ‘fire water,” 
though sullenly, and things were moving 
toward peace, when Valerie, skewing 
in her chair, again broke petulantly. 

“It’s a mouse, Terry; I know it’s a 
mouse !” 
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“No, it's only that old pine tree 
scratching against the roof, silly,” he 
told her comfortingly. 

“Shut it out; shut jt out tight, Terry ; 
and let’s have more light, and music— 
real music.” 

“But, my dear girl, I’m suffocating as 
it is,” sighed Michael, as he closed the 
door at an imperative nod from Valerie. 

“A record, Terry! Put on a dance 
record—something lively!” 

“You shouldn’t; you really shouldn't. 
Doctor Pierce said quiet——” 

“Ah, that's something like it!” 
Valerie, having eliminated the night and 
the night noises, slid to her slippered 
feet, and, her slight shoulders jazzing 
to the fox trot, frowningly considered 
the elimination of Wabo. 

Wabo sat stolid, His knees still 
hugged the crude drum. Now he lit up 
a curious, long-stemmed pipe, and the 
blue, acrid smoke curled about his 
face. He spoke at length, his eyes 
crafty, inscrutable slits: 

“You like trout, huh? I take you to 
a lake where the trout run beeg—five, 
six pound.” Now Wabo had been curi- 
ously insistent about that lake and those 
trout; he had mentioned it no less than 
six times in the five days since our ar- 
rival; he had dangled it before our 
eyes, as though we were trout our- 
selves, and it was a particularly alluring 
Parmachenee Belle! “T take you to- 
morrow, huh?” 

“Sorry, Wabo, but we'll have to wait 
until Miss Pool is a bit stronger,” said 
Terry. 

“Humph!” The Indian regarded 
Valerie with an immense contempt. 
She was a nervous wisp of a thing, all 
green and honey-colored pallor, from 
the pale green of her eyes and slippers 
to the pale honey of her skin, and her 
soft, straight bob, and her crape dress. 
Valerie, was, moreover, obviously so- 
phisticated, to the last tip of her pointed 
finger nail and to the last curve of her 
finely shaped eyebrow. Her delicately 
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which Wabo was not in a position to 
approve, but his disapproval took a curi- 
ous form. 

“Satinka,” he grunted, half to him- 
self, “is strong and red, with the blood 
of chiefs. Satinka bears strong children 
—red children—sons. I show you 
Satinka one day, when you are ready. 
White brides,” he muttered, and now 
there was that odd, cracked glitter in 
his black eye, fixed on Valerie, as he 
referred to the old camp tragedy, “they 
have no luck here, in the woods.” 
Wabo had been curiously insistent, too, 
about his Satinka. 

But it was too much for Valerie. 

“You see,” she cried, near hysterics, 
“he hates me, that man! I can’t endure 
him, anything about him. Send him 
away!” 

Terry waved Wabo from the room, 
and now there was no mistaking the 
pointed malignance of the Indian’s gaze 
as he slid past Valerie. 

“Oh!” she shuddered ; “if there’s such 
a thing as the evil eye——” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Terry. 

“But he’s queer; you'll have to admit 
he’s queer, Terry.” 

“He's a woods Indian, if that’s what 
you mean. And the woods Indian is as 
different from your ordinary reserva- 
tion Indian as—as a wild deer is from 
the park specimen.” 

“But it is strange,” I sighed, “that 
nothing will induce the other Indians 
to come near the island. Why, when 
money failed, I offered that squaw 
woman my coral beads to cook for us 
for a week—just a week. She would 
have bartered her soul for those beads 
—I could see it in her eyes—but do you 
think she’d set foot in the old Joubert 

” 

“Tt’s that old business of dad’s first 
wife,” said Terry. “I suppose they 
think the poor girl haunts the place. or 
something.” 


“She was murdered here, in this very 
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house?” I asked, “You've never really 
told us, Terry.” 

“I've never really known,” said Terry. 
“Naturally mother didn’t talk about 
dad's first wife; and dad himself didn't 
talk. But no, it happened back in the 
woods somewhere. They were camp- 
ing, and dad awoke and found her— 
dead at his side. It must have been 
pretty awful for him. We never spoke 
of the camp. I don’t suppose I should 
have thought of it, if it hadn’t been for 
Valerie needing a rest.” 

“She was Sally Kyle, wasn’t she?” 
I mused. 

“Yes, one of the Virginia Kyles; a 
very lovely girl. There's a portrait at 
home in the library.” 

“And they were on their honeymoon, 
Terry?” 

“Lord, it’s a cheerful subject!” Mi- 
chael exploded. “Who started it, any- 
how?” 

“We can change it,” I retorted, “by 
cleaning up that two-days’ heap of soiled 
dishes. I’m not planning to wash dishes 
myself in this gray chiffon, so I guess 
it’s up to you boys. If Valerie weren’t 
such a stickler for dinner clothes——” 

“T loathe sloppy dinners,” protested 
Valerie. “You loathe sloppy dimers 
yourself, Ann dear; you know you do!” 
she challenged. 

“Well—_” 

“Tt’s a blamed nuisance,” grumbled 
Michael. 

“Tt is,” I agreed. 

“But they'll be sending servants down 
from Parry Sound within the week, 
now,” Terry assured us. “You've been 
a darned good sport, Ann.” 

“Thanks, Terry,” I answered dryly; 
“and now, if we're to have cups for 
the breakfast coffee——” 

“Please,” he begged; “please don’t 
make us wash dishes to-night, Ann, I 
can swab out the cups in a jiffy, with a 
little moss.” 

“Oh, you and your moss!” T groaned. 

Valerie, tapping the floor with her 
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slipper, had switched back to her own 
fears. 

“His eyes—ugh! And you yourself, 
Terry, how do you suddenly know the 
difference between woods Indians and 
reservation Indians? Why, you've 
never been in the woods in your life, 
and yet you take to it like—as though 
you were born to it. But never mind!” 
Valerie pushed distasteful thoughts 
away from her, with the same petulant 
gesture with which she pushed the soft, 
pale bang from her forehead. “Come 
on, a new record! Let's dance, Terry!” 

“You ought not,” laughed Terry, 
kindling to it. “The doctor——” 

“Oh, darn the doctor!” 

“Let's go, then!” 

They were off, and it was a pleasure 
just to watch them moving together so 
easily over the rough, pine floor. Va- 
lerie and Terry had jazzed through too 
many League dances together not to 
be perfect dancing partners. They lived 
it. It- was the life they loved, both of 
them. Watching them, I thought how 
successfully Valerie had battled down 
the wilderness to-night, how cleverly she 
had conjured up her own laughing, 
dancing, city world. I had the odd feel- 
ing that they had fought a battle for 
Terry, Wabo and Valerie, and that she 
had won this time. But would she 
always win, I wondered. Would she 
have the final victory? 

Brushing out my hair before the mir- 
ror that night, I put my questions to 
Michael. 

“Terry’s the last person you'd suspect 
of an Indian strain, but I wonder——” 

“Stuff!” yawned Michael from his 
pillow. “Terry’s as white as you are, 
with your precious Mayflower ancestors, 
my dear Ann.” 

“They do say that Jules Joubert, the 
great-great-grandfather, laid the foun- 
dation for the Joubert fortune back in 
the old trading days. Once when I was 
browsing through the Joubert library, 
I ran across Jules’ old journal, and it 
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was old Canada—the savage Canada of 
the eighteenth century—with the spell- 
ing too quaint. There’s a tradition— 
it might just be true—that Jules mar- 
ried an Indian girl.” 

“Bosh! You women! Imagination 
—nerves,” muttered Michael. “Awful 
handicap, nerves. Those trout sound 
like whales, and, if it weren’t for Va- 
lerie——” 


Now, I may as well admit right here, 
that I had been let in for more than I 
had bargained on in this camping trip. 
Valerie is a dear, of course, and I’d do 
anything in the world for her. But 
Varelie, as a semi-invalid, is a problem 
not to be lightly dismissed. And Va- 
lerie Pool in a rustic camp, without ser- 
vants—well, I was beginning to feel 
that the trip was a mistake for her, as 
well as a strain upon the rest of us. 

Valerie lay obediently on the veranda 
all day in a luxurious hammock, im- 
ported for her by Terry, but she would 
read French novels, and she would keep 
up a constant swinging with one foot, 
never once relaxing. She must be fur- 
nished regularly with brandied eggnogs, 
from fresh eggs which were more diffi- 
cult to achieve up here than the brandy 
itself, but which Terry, in his devotion, 
had somehow managed to arrange for. 
She insisted upon wearing soft silks, 
thereby achieving an excruciating sun- 
burn, which had to be treated with her 
special almond cream, and her satin 
mules picked up splinters like a too- 
tender foot, when she scuffled across 
the old, weathered porch, 

Valerie’s hands were like some highly 
sensitized, transparent tissue. Valerie 
herself was all sensitized, quivering 
nerves, so that even soaking in sunlight 
and balsam air couldn't seem to quiet 
her. She had been gathering too swiftly 
too many impressions through all the 
years of her brief youth, and now she 
simply could not let down. You could 
see how the quiet would get on her 
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nerves screamingly, after that mad sea- 
son in New York, how those very 
nerves themselves would cry aloud for 
the tinkle of glass and silver and the 
bray of a band: all the familiar chatter 
and clatter of the sophisticated life she 
loved. Just sunlight and peace and a 
turtle plunking off a log into water! 
Why, the turtle startled Valerie more 
than a whole Hawaiian orchestra would. 

And Wabo, silently sliding upon her 
in his old moccasins, appropriating her 
own Terry—Wabo was® the climax. 
From the first, when Wabo, although 
he had lived alone in the camp for this 
quarter of a century, and had never laid 
eyes upon his master until that morning, 
had yet met Terry as though he wel- 
comed his own home, and had utterly 
ignored the rest of us—from that morn- 
ing, Valerie had hated the old Indian 
unreasonably. She had hated Wabo, 
and Wabo’s Indian dog, which was as 
silent and sneaking as his master, and 
Wabo’s Indian sash, and the very beads 
on his moccasins, I veritably believe. 
And Wabo had heartily reciprocated her 
hatred, for Valerie, because of her very 
special relation to Terry, had impinged 
upon the Indian’s attention. There was 
an element of sharp jealousy in their 
mutual hatred. And it was a strain, this 
warring undercurrent—a strain upon 
Valerie and upon the rest of us. 

Even in a canoe, settled against cush- 
jons and paddled by Terry, Valerie 
could not sit still. She wriggled until 
Terry himself grew impatient. For 
Terry had developed a new phase: he 
liked to nose along silently upon the 
little reed-grown river, against the wind 
and in the concealing shadow of the 
bank, with an eye to the wild life. And, 
as he rounded a bend and discovered 
two wild ducks breasting the current, or 
glimpsed a deer vanishing between 
white birch trees, there was the ripple 
of old, forgoiten things across his face. 

“Sh!” he would breathe; or, “Please. 
Vallie dear, you're rocking the boat!” 
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“My foot—it keeps jumping; I can't 
sit still another minute, Terry,” Valerie 
would reply in a normal voice, 

Or, worse, she would break out into 
a tantalizing humming of some popular 
tune, Terry would scowl at her in com- 
plete exasperation; but usually, in the 
end, his own, normal, good spirits would 
rise to the top, and he would join her. 
Rocking the boat together, they would 
desecrate the silence with their merry 
duet, which must have sent porcupines 
and muskrats and herons for miles 
around scuttling and flapping for cover. 

Valerie would come to bubbling, ef- 
fervescent life; and Terry would be that 
gallant of private theatricals, with a gull 
feather in his slouch hat and a dripping 
paddle as his guitar. They were as 
good as a clever vaudeville team, the 
two of them, when they got started. 
Usually they would end with their fav- 
orite ditty—something about the lady 
with “clockings on her stockings.” It 
was pert Broadway flipped down into 
the shocked, Canadian wilderness; a 
profanation, somehow. 

Those were the good intervals for 
Valerie and for all of us. But they 
didn’t last. Valerie’s fears of the place 
would come crowding back upon her. 
‘They were more than nerves, these fears 
of hers; they were single-tracked and 
substantial, like flesh, somehow, so that 
they began to convince even me. I, too, 
began to lie awake nights to listen to 
the sigh of the wind through the pine 
trees, and the faint, crackling whispers 
of the sparse grasses beyond the door. 
T, too, began to feel in the raw, northern 
sunsets something lurid and hostile, and 
in the single, red cardinal that grew 
miraculously from  molasses-colored 
rocks, a beauty that was poisonous, not 
to be trusted. Of a night, I could feel 
the northern lights fingering my very 
spine, even as Valerie insisted that she 
could; and I could understand how she 
would demand a blaze of candles and 
lamps to shut it all out. The place was 
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too solitary, too utterly lonely, I felt 
about me old, sinister things—things 
older than the old camp tragedy, as old 
as the wilderness itself. 

And when you added to a state of 
jumpiness that matched Valerie’s own, 
all that unaccustomed work about the 
camp, which only a woman could do— 
well, I felt as though I, myself, might 
be rapidly skidding toward a nervous 
breakdown. The boys tried to be help- 
ful, but their efforts at cooking were 
about as random as those of two very 
young children stirring mud pies; while 
Wabo sullenly refused to make the ac- 
quaintance of an oil stove, even if I 
could have stood to have him about, 
which I couldn’t. Wabo had become 
the crux of my fears, just as he was the 
crux of Valerie’s. 

The snake episode, the last real clash 
before that fated canoe trip, which was 
one continuous clash up to its strange 
end, marked a victory for Wabo, and 
didn’t detract any from our fears. Va- 
lerie and I, in the lack of other bathing 
facilities, had reserved a very secluded 
point of the island for our own private 
use, There the waves washed over a 
sort of depression in the rocks, which 
served as a natural bathtub, and there 
we used to retire with Turkish towels 
and soap. I was content to dabble in 
the warm water, and then to sun myself 
on the hot rocks, but Valerie had 
fastidious scruples. She was accus- 
tomed to a certain brand of scented bath 
salts, and there was not much use in 
trying to salt all of Georgian Bay. 

Well, on this particular day, we had 
completed the bath and had finished 
dressing. I was brushing out my hair, 
while Valerie sat pensively over the but- 
foning of her slipper straps, when sud- 
denly a frightened sound from her 
caused me to look up. 

“Ann!” she whispered. “Oh, Ann, 
look!” She was crouched in a terror 
that held her rigid to the spot, and she 
was pointing to a fair-sized, mottled- 
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brown snake, which was dozing on the 
rock close to her. 

“It’s a rattlesnake,” 
breathed. 

“But there are no rattlers off the 
mainland. It’s probably a fox snake— 
harmless. Don't move! I'll call——” 
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“A rattlesnake,” she chattered. “You 
can see its wicked little flat head.” 
“Michael!” I screamed. ‘Michael! 


Terry! Help!” 

They came running, the two of them, 
but Terry, with a command as sharp as 
cutting steel, stopped Michael, as the 
latter would have brought his upraised 
paddle down upon the snake’s menacing 
head. 

“Don't! Don’t kill it!” 

“But why, in God’s name?’ Michael 
stared at Terry; we all stared at Terry 
in deep astonishment. 

But he was not looking. He was gaz- 
ing with a curious raptness at the snake, 
which slowly slid off, through scrub 
blueberry bushes, toward the thicket be- 
yond, 

Valerie could hardly articulate for 
choked anger. 

“You mean to say you've deliberately 
let that snake—but why, Terrence Jou- 
bert, why?” 

“Why, I don’t—know. e 

“T know!” It was Wabo, who had 
appeared noiselessly and had watched 
the whole episode, and now spoke with 
the strange elation of a priest. “Mees- 
ter Joubert, he could not kill that 
snake.” 

“But it was a rattlesnake,” persisted 
Valerie wildly. 

“Yes, he is a rattlesnake all right. 
The rattlesnake, he is the tribe totem; 
he is blood relation, grandfather to the 
tribe. And you cannot kill your own 
grandfather.” 

“Oh, come off, Wabo,” laughed Terry, 
sheepishly. “I only thought it seemed 
cruel to——” ? 

“Cruel to kill a rattler!” 

“But they’re sluggish things, these 
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northern rattlers,” he shrugged; “not 
half dangerous, my dear.” 

“But it’s my bathtub,” blazed Valerie ; 
“and, if you think I’m going to take a 
bath with a snake——” 

Terry howled at that. He suddenly 
caught Valerie up in his arms and 
ptanced off toward the house with her. 

“She shall have a bathtub, a nice, safe 
little bathtub, a bathtub to the queen’s 
taste |” 

So it ended in comedy. 


It was two days later that we started 
for Wabo’s much-vaunted Lake Wa- 
banang, Wabo had given us no peace. 
Michael had responded readily enough 
to the Indian’s lure, for Michael has a 
fundamental and perpetual hunger to 
drop his hook into some still pool, where 
lurks the dream trout of fabulous size 
for the skillful fisherman to catch. 
Michael is the skillful fisherman. 
Terry, with a longing for the woods 
which went deeper than any of ours, I 
suspect, was even more eager for the 
trip. But it was I, I am afraid, who 
cast the decisive vote for the expedition, 
and the bait that caught me was food 
—food cooked by Wabo! 

Wabo, it seemed, was first-brother to 
a camp fire, and he asked no help to 
prepare big trout with strips of bacon 
sewn into the pink flesh, and little trout 
fried crisp in corn meal, and a sort of 
north country hash from trout, part- 
ridges, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, salt 
pork, Craftily Wabo played up his 
culinary skill. It sounded like Heaven 
to me, and it seemed a God-sent op- 
portunity to allow the blisters on my 
poor hands to heal. Valerie was the 
only one who remained neutral; but, if 
she could carry along certain things— 
a rather alarming list of certain things 
—she supposed she couldn’t be any more 
uncomfortable than she was here. 

So we embarked, going very much 
de luxe, to the supreme contempt of 
Wabo, who required not much more 
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than rocks for flint and a convenient 
birch tree for a week in the woods, and 
who considered Valerie’s parasol and 
vanity case, and the crate of eggs for 
her, which must be toted over every 
portage, as the height of the super- 
fluous, 

We went inland down a series of 
little streams and lakes. Wabo gave 
us names: Lake Annemakens, which is 
the “Little Thunderer ;” Lake Kagaosh, 
which means “a bird flying high up over 
it;” the “River of a Woman's Tears.” 
They seemed to have some power to 
stir Terry. They were lazy days, the 
cream of the summer, and we lingered 
to fish and to explore side trails, Wabo 
made good on his boast as a cook; he 
achieved potent coffee and strange, ap- 
petizing dishes over a birch fire. And 
I thought I should have been completely 
happy, if only I had remembered to 
bring along extra hair nets. 

Valerie was, of course, out of her 
element; but Terry, who should have 
been out of his element, too, was so 
completely in harmony that he somehow 
made up for Valerie, kept her from 
marring the fun. Terry amazed us con- 
tinually with his uncanny knowledge of 
wood things. We had climbed one after- 
noon to a high place overlooking a tiny, 
solitary lake, and Michael had wondered 
idly if there would be any fish. 

“Yes,” Terry nodded, “there are fish 
of some kind, all right.” 

“Now how can you know that from 
this lofty perch?” scoffed Michael. 
“Are you the Angel Gabriel, that, 
lookin’ down from high heaven, you 
should be gifted with an X-ray vision?” 

“The gulls wheeling about,” answered 
Terry briefly. 

“Sure enough!” Michael owned. “By 
George, it never would have occurred 
to me.” 

Wabo’s grunt expressed deep satis- 
faction. 

Tt was not two hours later that Wabo, 
leading us through the underbrush, sud- 
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denly halted and professed himself lost. 
We knew afterward that he lied. The 
afternoon had turned cloudy, and, in 
the absence of a compass, there followed 
a hot argument. 

“This is north,” affirmed Terry. 

“But I'll be darned if that doesn’t 
seem north to me,” Michael objected. 

“No, it's this way,” Terry insisted. 

And, sure enough, a half hour later 
he led us out to our own lake, where 
Valerie, drifting in a canoe with her 
book, awaited us with impatience. 

“And I could have sworn——” mut- 
tered Michael. “How did you know, 
Joubert ?” 

“Why, I just felt——” 

Wabo had been merely testing Terry 
out, and his cracked chuckle spoke his 
satisfaction; now he came across with 
words of wisdom: 

“The tops of the trees, they lean 
toward the rising of the sun, you see? 
Moss grows: on the north side of the 
trees; the biggest branches, they grow 
on the south side. But, if you feel it 
tight, it is enough; it is the wood sense.” 

We would have loitered indefinitely, 
but Wabo, clearly anxious to press on, 
lured us with will-o’-the-wisp tales of 
even larger trout. And so it was sunset 
of only the second evening when we 
finally reached Lake Wabanang. Wabo 
assured us solemnly that it was a lake 
that had seldom been visited by white 
men, not for many, many years now. 
I believed him by the time we had 
achieved that last half-mile portage and 
floated free on the little lake. It was 
certainly remote enough and inacces- 
sible enough. 

Wabo took us direct as a homing bird 
to practically the only clearing on the 
thickly wooded shores. 

“Tt is old camp ground. I camp here 
before,” he admitted, as we questioned 
him about the signs of a previous oc- 
cupation; and, busying himself with the 
tents and the fire, he would say nothing 
more. 
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From the first I took a perfectly un- 
reasonable aversion to the spot. There 
was something about the black, crowd- 
ing pine trees and the shadows; some- 
thing intangibly sinister. Valerie, too, 
must have felt it, for she developed a 
sudden capricious desire to go back, to 
go back at once. Well, then, to-morrow 
at latest! She had to be coaxed and 
cajoled by Terry, who was stripping 
balsam for her bed. Even Terry him- 
self must have felt some strangeness, 
for once he paused in lighting a cigar- 
ette, and his hand trembled a shade, and 
he stared up at a twisted pine with the 
expression of one who recognizes a 
familiar face. 

“Do you know,” he breathed, “I’ve 
the oddest feeling of having been here 
before—this place—that tree—ages 
back.” 

“And do you know,” mimicked Mi- 
chael flippantly, “I’ve the oddest feeling 
of having eaten somewhere before— 
a bean—a cracker—zons back. If you 
don’t hurry up that dinner, Wabo, old 
chief % 

With dusk and increasing shadows, 
my vague fears grew, and, in spite of a 
cheerful friendship fire, I felt definitely 
afraid when both Terry and Michael 
poked off in opposite directions and left 
us alone with Wabo. Michael must 
have just one try at those trout before 
dark, and he came paddling back with a 
black beauty, which measured actually 
nine inches, and an enthusiasm which 
measured twice that. He was still on 
the tale of his colossal fight, when Terry 
wandered back from the woods and into 
our firelit circle. Terry’s face was 
white, and he merely prodded Michael's 
trout with the toe of his shoe and 
seemed hardly to note it. 

“Wabo,” he said, in a voice that 
merely whispered like the night breeze 
in the pine tops all about us, “I found 
a cave back there.” 

“You find the—tribe cave?” breathed 
Wabo. “But it is hid——” 
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“Yes, well hidden. But I walked 
directly to it, as though I were guided. 
I seemed to know where I was going, 
what I should find.” 

“But only an Ojibway, an Ojibway 
of the tribe Rattlesnake, could do that!” 
gloated Wabo. “You know—you know 
in the heart and in the bl * 

“Wabo, I found bones in that cave,” 
shuddered Terry. “They were not the 
bones of—animals.” 

“Yes,” Wabo nodded, “old bones ; old, 
old bones; the bones from the mas- 
sacred ——” 

“A burial cave!” I cried. “I've read 
—but how ghastly! I knew there was 
something about this place——” 

“Sh!” cautioned Terry. “Valerie— 
no use to make her nervous!” 

Valerie came scolding from the wa- 
ter’s edge, where she had been washing 
her hands. 

“This nasty, sticky pine stuff, and I 
can’t get it off. Why, what's that, 
Terry?” A weird, lunatic laugh rid- 
dled the silence of the lake. 

“The loon,” Wabo muttered. “The 
souls of the murdered, they are rest- 
less.” 

“You'll let him frighten us with such 
trash?” Valerie was almost sobbing with 
nervousness. 

“Well, perhaps it is the soul of a dead 
man: For a moment Terry and 
the old Indian touched souls; then 
Terry came back to Valerie, whose hand 
clung to him. “Vallie—Vallie, dear, 
you mustn’t let go so. Why, you're 
here just to get strong again, so we can 
be married in the fall and go on having 
a jolly time for the rest of our two 
lives.” He drew her down by the fire, 
hugged her close to him. 

Valerie, appeased, allowed her child- 
ish head, with its clipped, honey-colored 
hair, to relax against him. 

“Paris and Dieppe and Spain?” she 
begged. 

“Paris and Dieppe and Spain,” he 
promised. 
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“Switzerland and Monte Carlo?” she 
went on insatiably. 

“Switzerland and Monte 
When you're husky enough.” 

They relapsed into contented silence ; 
but Wabo, before he turned to pile more 
wood on the fire, had shot at her such a 
look of demoniacal hatred, that I was 
suddenly frightened—frightened for 
Valerie. 

The damp white mists came curling in 
from the lake, and we huddled closer to 
the heat. The forest about us was alive 
with sounds, creakings, swishings, and 
I thought that, if the old Joubert camp 
was haunted by one spirit, then was this 
place haunted by a hundred spirits. 
Even Michael, who hasn't a nerve in all 
his solid bulk, must have sensed it, for, 
as I crowded closer against him, I felt 
him glance uneasily over his shoulder. 

After a long time, Wabo began to 
speak, directing all his words to Terry: 
“Tt is the old Indian camp—the camp 
of my people. Many, many year ago 
there were many wigwams; and the 
dogs bark, and the babies cry, and the 
medicine man, he beat upon his drum. 
They still come back.” 

It seemed to me, in that moment’s 
silence, I could hear faintly echoed from 
the forest all those separate sounds: 
barking of dogs, and thin wailing of 
babies, and far thud of a drum. 

“They come back,” reiterated Wabo. 

“Ghosts ?” I breathed. 

“The ghost of the trout I murdered!” 
said Michael, with an attempt at humor. 

“Their spirits,” murmured Wabo. 
“You wait; you will see this night. 
Your people, Meester Joubert. You 
want I tell you now?” 

“Yes, tell,” rasped Terry. 

“Here on this very spot, the white 
men come in their many canoes to our 
wigwam village, and they trade bright 
beads and fire water for the otter skin, 
and they cheat the Indian, But the In- 
dian in the night, they rise up, and they 
kill the white man with much blood, and 
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they throw the bodies into the cave, 
without burial.” 

Wobo's words were few enough, but 
the man had that strange power of con- 
juring up the past. As a girl, I had 
played Indian with my brothers, and 
had made up for all the things I couldn’t 
do by poring through old volumes of 
Schoolcraft and Alexander Henry, and 
making myself invaluable as an author- 
ity. I had paid for that reading by 
lurid nightmares of blood and rum, but 
I had held myself sternly to it. Sitting 
there now in the Canadian wilderness, 
on the actual scene of an ancient mas- 
sacre, it all came hack to me fourfold, 
that old, mad, bad, savage Canada. 

“My forefathers, they kill those white 
men, all except one Jules Joubert, your 
great-great-grandfather. He came out 
here with a white woman, a French 
squaw. They kill her, too, but the Great 
Manitou—the Manitou Gitche—he spare 
the Frenchman to marry the Indian 
maid, who is my great-great-grand- 
mother.” 

“But how can you know all this?” 
managed Terry. “Records?” 

“T know. It comes down to me, by 
word, from my father and from his 
father before. Their son is great chief ; 
but he marry white girl, and their son, 
he try to escape. His son in turn, your 
father, feels the pull too strong, and he 
comes back with bride—white bride— 
and builds that camp. They come back ; 
they always come back, I myself guide 
them up here. T stay; I have seen. 
The dead spirits of my ancestors, they 
rise up on that night, and they kill, as 
they have killed before. The white 
bride is found dead—choked dead—by 
the morning light.” 

“Here? You mean to say it was here 
that Sally Kyle was murdered?” 1 
breathed. 

“Here, where I sit,” nodded Wabo. 

“And you—saw?” demanded Terry. 

The naked thing in the old Indian's 
eyes veiled itself. 
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“I saw in my sleep. I felt her— 
choked without sound. With your 
father, I find her at sunrise. The 
blood,” mumbled Wabo, “is thin—too 
thin; it must not be thinned any more, 
He should have stayed to marry Satinka. 
But they come back; they always come 
back. I wait; Satinka waits—the 
younger Satinka. It is still not too late. 
The red blood poured in—a new race— 
a new war upon the whites——” 
Wabo’s gaze was fastened upon Va- 
lerie, who had fallen asleep in the circle 
of Terry’s arm like a tired child, and 
there was no mistaking the blood lust 
in his eye. 

None of us found anything to say. 
The recoil from Wabo was somehow a 
concerted movement. We left him still 
mumbling : 

“You no can kill old, strong things. 
It is a beeg shout, and it echoes down 
through the ages in you, though far, too 
far. It repeats itself, it repeats itself 
here, this night. You wait; you see.” 

“I don't like him, Michael,” I shud- 
dered in the fastness of our own tent. 
“Valerie——” 

“T don't half like him myself,” owned 


Michael. “He's mad, and he'll bear 
wetching. But Valerie’s all right. 
Terry has an eye on her.” 


It was true. Terry, a blurred figure 
through my cheesecloth canopy, sat 
smoking against a log between Valerie’s 
tent and the dying fire, and his attitude 
held the patience of one who keeps a 
night’s vigil. 

“I won't sleep a wink!” I prophesied 
morbidly. 

But I did sleep almost at once, and 
Terry, too, must have dropped off in 
the end, overcome by the exertion 
of the day’s paddling. 

It was near three o'clock, I suppose, 
of an exceedingly black night, when I 
suddenly found myself lying stark, star- 
ing awake. Was it dream or reality? 
Blurred through my cheesecloth cover- 
ing, I seemed to see figures, crouching 
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figures in war paint and head feathers, 
and fires—many red bonfires. Now a 
sound of some human conflict beyond 
my tent crashed through the dream, and 
the figures and the fires faded, like a 
scene from an old photoplay, reproduced 
exactly, and without more vitality. The 
noise of heavy breathing, a guttural 
grunt, a sudden scream—then silence, 
complete, and the blackness of over- 
shadowing pines. 

With one sweep of my hand, I tore 
down the cheesecloth, and went stum- 
bling in my bare feet toward the vague 
whiteness that was Valerie’s tent. She 
was dead. I knew that she was dead! 

“For God’s sake,” groaned Terry, “a 
flash light—whiskey !” 

My numbed fingers found the bottom 
on the pocket flash, which I had in- 
stinctively clutched from beneath my 
blanket. Terry was kneeling on the 
ground of Valerie's tent, and he had 
Valerie, a ridiculous, butterfly figure in 
the yellow crape negligée in which she 
slept, in his arms, hugged tight to his 
breast. 

“She’s—dead ?” 

“Whiskey!” he implored. “Quick! 
That beast!” ; 

“Take me home, 
Valerie. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed Terry. “Oh Val- 
lie—Vallie darling !” 

T headed for Michael's flask. 
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Over muddy coffee, on a gray, disillu- 
sioned morning, with Wabo missing and 
with Valerie asleep at last, we talked it 
out. 

“T tell you, I woke up, and the lake 
was alive,” insisted Terry. “I know 
what I have seen. Oh, it’s true, I found 
myself choking only old Wabo in the 
end. But there were forces all about. 
Wabo, or no Wabo, I reached her just 
in time.” 

“Stuff!” scoffed my literal-minded 
husband. “It was Wabo, of course; 
he's a dangerous lunatic, and I haven’t 
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a doubt he murdered that other one— 
Sally Kyle.” 

“All right,” said Terry, “But, dam- 
mit, we can’t clear out of this place too 
quick for me.” 

“When I think of those trout!” 
Michael sighed. “And can you picture 
those portages without Wabo? Lord, 
my very muscles groan against it.” 

“But the luxury of a whole hair net,” 
I murmured absently. 

We paddled down the lake abreast of 
Terry and Valerie. Valerie was gay 
with the prospect of getting back to her 
city, and I could have thought that the 
whole thing was a bad dream, that Wabo 
himself was a bad dream, if it were not 
for the blue finger marks which had 
come out on Valerie’s pale throat. 

“Paris and Dieppe and Spain!” chant- 
ed Valerie. 

“Monte Carlo and Switzerland!” he 
caught her up exuberantly. 

Valerie’s shoulders did the merest 
jazz, under her absurd silk blouse, by 
way of delicate anticipation. The wind 
ruffled her soft, pale hair. She was 
wholly bewitching. 

“T'll get husky a lot quicker, Terry, in 
Paris, in a Paquin gown, at a table for 
two, Terry, with a petite lobster before 
me, and an orchestra behind me, just 
urging me to dance, pleading with me to 
dance——” 
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“Yes, | believe you will, you adorable 
kid!” Terry was himself again, sun- 
colored champagne, the sparkle to Va- 
lerie’s bubble. 

But near the end of the little lake 
he turned, and, paddle trailing, looked 
back. For that moment Valerie was 
forgotten, and Terry’s face held the 
wistful last of old, lingering race 
memories. 

Valerie laughed, and her laugh was 
repeated to her from pine-clothed hills, 
in clear staccato. 

Terry suddenly lifted his voice in the 
blood-curdling battle cry which he had 
learned from Wabo, and the cry came 
back to him, faint, dying. 

“Perfect echo,” sighed Valerie; “but 
it’s gone now.” Sure enough, we had 
drifted past the point where our shouts 
brought any response. 

Still Terry gazed back over the little 
lake. Was that Wabo standing high on 
a distant crag? And was that the dis- 
mal, defeated wail of a dog—Wabo’s 
dog, perhaps—or was it merely a loon? 
Impossible to say. 

“And even nearer than Paris, the 
Plaza, Terry, with whipped cream in an 
iced coffee!” gloated Valerie. 

“Eh—whipped cream? Oh, yes, and 
duck, and escarole, and a Russian 
salad,” laughed Terry, going her one 
better. 
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